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PUBUSHER'S NOTE 

Hr. Ullne origiiuUIy nrete Wunel-Flummarjr in three 
acts. Being oKered the obftnoe of produotlon It It wera 
cnt down to two aou. the pls.f wbm produced by M:r. Dion 
Bonoloault in the form la which tt ■• now printed here. 
We aljia publish a v«Mlon in one act ajid (imateuri ex- 
perlenotng difficulty In OMiiMilDg the two aoeneB which 
the twtt-Aot plar reaulrM are reooromended to the pleoe 
tn tbe one-Mt form. 



WURZEL-FLUMMERY 

8cENS. — BoBEBT Crawbhaw's town hwtM. Morning. 

It is a Jvne day iefore tA« war m die mominff-room of 
BoBEBT Ciu.waHAw'8 town houaa. EtOavtg it with our 
friend the houte^igmt, our attrntion vxndd fint be 
called to the ddighlfid clu& fender round the fireplaee. 
On one side of Ihie a Chesterfield sofa comes out at 
right angles. In a comer of the sofa Miss Viola 
Crawshaw is sitting, deep in " The Times." The 
house-agent would hesUale to catalogve her, but we notioe 
for ourselves, before he points out the comfortabU arm- 
chair opposite, thai she it young and pretty. In the 
middle of the room and facing lA« fireplaoe is [observe) 

_ a solid knee-hole vriting-lable, covered ioilh papers and 
, books of reference, and supported by a chair at the 
middle and another at the side. The rest of the furniture, 
arid the books and pictures rounci the walls, vie must 
leave until another time, for at this moment the door 
behind the sofa opens and Richabd SlEBiroif cornea in. 
He looks about thirty-five, has a clean-shaven inteUigent 
face, <md is dressed in a dark tuxed suit. We toith- 
draw hastily, as he comes behind Viola and puts his 
hands over her eyes. 

Richard, Three inieaaeB who it is. 

Viola {^putting her hamda over his). ^Tho Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Richard. Up. 

Viola. The Archbishop o! York. 

Richard. Ejr tuaately that ezhauata tho archbishop s. 
Now, then, your IftHt jpiayi. 

Viola. Richard Meriton, M.P. 
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Richard. WonderftJ I {He kUses ike lop of her head 
Ughdy and gdafToiinS/a the dtdt fender, tokera he ntt 
with hie back to the firepUux.) How did yo u know } 
. {Be hegins to jiU a pipe.) ~~ ' 

Viola {imiUng). Well, it couldn't have been Eatlier. 

Richard. N-no. I Buppoae not. Not juat afte r 
breakfaat aPYwaT. Anything in the pap^r i 

Viola! Toeie e a letter from father pointing out 
that 

Richard. I never knew each a map aa Robert for 
pointing out. 

VIOLA. Inyhow, it's in big print. 

Richard. It would be . 

Viola. You are very cynical this morning, Didc. 

Richard. The sausages were cold, dea r. 

Viola. PooTIiicJc i Vb, uick, I wish you were on 
the same side as father. 

Richard. But he's on the wror^ g sidn. Surely I've 

told y ou that befor e. . . . VinU, dn ymi rt^ftlly-iiiinlt 

it would make a difietence. j 

— Vioia;- WeBr~you know what he said about you at 

Basingstoke the other day. 

Richard. No. I don't, reall y. 

Viola. H« said that your intellectual arrogance was 
only equalled by your spiritual instability. I don't 
quite ^ow what it means, but it doesn't sound the 
sort of thing you want in a son-in-law. 

Richard. Still, it was friendly of him to go rig ht 
a way to Baai^stoke to sa y it. Anyhimr^ ynn Hnn't 
believe i t. 

Viola. Of course not. 

Richard. And Robert doesn't reall y. 

Viola. Then why does he say it ? 

Richard. Ah, now you're opening up very grave 
■ questions. The whole s tructure of the British Constit u- 
tion rests " uponTtob e rt's ripjht to say things like that at 
Baangstoke. . . . B\it re allT. darling, we re very good 
f riends. He's_alwa ys asking mv advice about thinys — 
h e doe sn't t aSeltTof co ""w but, Hti|l ]^ e aaka it j and i t 
waa awfully good of hi m to insist on my staying henL. 
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while my flat was being done pp. (Senottsly.) I bless 
Bm lor that. It it Hadn't been for the laat week , 1 
i homq never hav e known you. You were iuat " Viofc " 
— the girl I'd seen at odd times aince she waa a onud ; 
Mid'Sow — 6h, why wont yoii let me tell your fa^er ? 
r hate It like tma/ 

■ Viola. — because I love you, Dick, and because I 
know father. He would, as they say in novels, show 
you the door. {Smiling.) And I want you this «de of 
the door for a little bit longer. 

RiCHABD Uirmly). I Bhall tell bim before I g o. 
Viola {jileadin^). iiut not till then ; that gtvea us 
two more days. Tou see, darling, it's going to take 
me all I know to get round him. You see, apart from 
politic^ you're ho poor — and father hates poor people.^ 
RiCHABD [vUnously). Damn money ! 
Ytohk [thotrghtfuUy). 1 think that's what father means 
by spiritual instability. 
RtCHAfiD. Viola ! {He stands «p and holds out hit 

arms to her. SWgoes to him and ) Oh, Lord, look 

out J ^~* 

Viola {reaching across to the mantelpiece). Matches ! 
Richard. Thanks very muc h. {He lights his pipe as 
Robert Crawshaw comes in.) 

(Crawshaw is forty-five, but his cksely-trimmed moustache 
ojirf whiskers, his indination to stoutness, and the loud 
old-gentlernanly style in trousers which he affects with 
his moTning-co(U, make him look older, and, what is 
more important, the PUlar of the Stale which he un- 
doubtedly is.) 

Crawshaw. Good morning, Richard. Down at last f 
RiCHABD. nnnH m nrmng. I did warp yon, didn't I. 



t hat I waa bad at breakfast^ I 
'Crawshaw! Viola, where's j 



i your mother ? 
Viola {making for the door). I don't know, father ; 
do you want her ? 
CitAWSHAW. I wish to speak to her, 
Viola. All right, I'll teU her. 

{She goes out.) 
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(RiCBABD piokt up " The Timei " and »itt down again.) 
Crawsbaw {sitting than in a bimneis-Uke way at hit 

desk). Richard, why don't you get something to do 1 
BicHABD. My deM_fdlow,_rve_2nly_i]Jflt_£ni>hed 

breakfae t. 

Cbawshaw. I mean generally. And apart, of coiuse, 
from youi — ah — work in the House. 

RicHABD (o trifie cool). I have ao wipttiin g tn d n- 

Crawbhaw. Oh, reviewing. 1 mean something 
serious. You should get a directorship or something 
in the City. 

RtCEAKD. J hate the City . 

Cbawshaw. Ah ! there, my dear Richard, is that 
intellectual arrogance to which I had to call attention 
the other day at Basingstoke. 

Richard [dryli/). Yea, ao Viola was tellj ig rn" 

Cbawshaw. You underBt-ood, my dear fellow, that I 
meant nothing personal. {Clearing his throat.) It is 
justly one of the proudest boasts of the Englishman 
that his political enmities are not allowed to interfere 
with his private friendships. 

Richard (carelestly). Oh, I ahall go to Basin|[Bt9 ke 
myself one day. 

{Enter Margaret. Margaret has been in love with 
Robert Cbawshaw for twenty-jvoe years, the last 
tuienty-Jour years from habit. She is small, comfortable, 
and rather foolish ; you icould certainty call her a dear, 
but you might sometimes caU her a poor dear.) 

Margaret. Good morning, Mr. Meriton. 1 do hope 
your breakfast was all right. 

Richard. Excellent, thank yp g. 

Margaret. That's right. Did you want me, Robert ? 

Cbawshaw ^bvtoiisly uncomfortable). Yes— -er — h'r'm 
— Richard— ^^■% ) i;t.*', Are' ^wnT^f-^^ i^ajhHJ 

Richard. Is he trying to get rid of me, Mia, Cra w- 

Margaret. Of course not. {To Robert.) Are you, 
deail 
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CsAwaHA.w. perhaps we had better come into n^ 
room, Marg&iet. We can leare Richard here with the 

RicHABD. M"q, do ; I'm Komg . • 

Cbawshaw (going to lite door uniA Am), I have some 
particular busiaess to discuss. If you aren't going 
out, I should like to consult you in the matter after- 
wards. 

RiCHABC. Right \-C> 

(He goes out.) 

Cbawseaw. Sit down, Margaret. I have some eztiai- 
ordinary news for jniu. 

Margabet {sitting down). Tes, Robert I 

Cbawshaw. This letter has just come by hand. {Be 
reads\il.) " 199 lincoln's Inn Fields. Dear Sir, I have 
the pleasure to inform 3rou that under the will of the 
late Mr. Antony Clifton you are a beneficiary to the 
extent of £50,000." 

Maeqarbt. Robert I 

Crawshaw. Wait ! " A trifling condition is attached ii-^L^Cr^ 

—namely, that you should take the name of — Wuiael- ' ; • • c^- 1 =■ 

Flummery." ('ii^w 

Maboabbt. Robert ! 

Cbawshaw. " I have the honour to be, your obedient 
servant, Denis Clifton." (He folds the letter up and puU 
k avmif.) 

Maroabet. Robert, whoever ia he ? I mean the 
one who's left you the money ? 

Cbawshaw {cdml)/). I have not the slighteet idea, 
Margaret. Doubtless we shall find out before long. I 
have asked Mr. Denis Clifton to come and see me. 

Mabgabet. Leaving you fifty thousand pounds 1 
Just fancy I 

Crawshaw. Wnrzel-FIummery ! 

Margabet. We can have the second car now, dear, 
can't we ? And what about moving 1 You know you 
always said you ought to be in a more central part. 
Mi. Robert Crawshaw, M.P., of Curzon Street, sonndi 
BO much more — ^moze Cabinety. 
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Ckawshaw. Mr. Robert .WurEel-Fluinmory, If .P., of 
CuiEon Street — I don't tnow what that Bounds like. 

Mabgargt. I expect that's only a legal way of putting 
it, dear. They can't really expect ub to change oui 
name to — Worzley-Fothergill. 

Cbawbhaw. Wutzel-Plummery. 

Harqabet. Ym, dear, didn't I say that t I am sare 
yon could tal^ the HoliaJtoi round — this Mr, Denis 
Clifton. After rail, it doesn't matter to him what we 
call ourselves. Write him Ai6 of your letters, dear. 

Cbawshaw. You don't seem to apprehend the situa- 
tion, Slargaret. 

Haroabet. Yea, I do, dear. This Mr. — Mr. 

Cbattshaw. Antony Clifton. 

Masgabet. Yes, he's le't yon fifty thousand pounds, 
together with the name of Wnrzley-FotheJ^ll ■ 

Orawbhaw. Wurzel— oh, well, never mind. 

Margaret. Yes, well, you tell the solicitor that you 
will take the fifty thousand pounds, but you don't want 
the name. It's too absurd, when everybody knows of 
Robert Crawshaw, M.P,, to expect you to call yourself 
.Wurzley-Fothergill. 

Crawshaw {imjxUienily). Yea, yes. The point is that 
this Mr. Clifton has left me the money on condition that 
I change my name. If I don't take the name, I don't 
take the money. 

Margaret. But is that legal * 

Crawshaw. Perfectly. It is often done. People 
change their names on succeeding to some property. 

M^tOABET. I thought it was only when your name 
was Moses and you changed it to Talbot. 

Chaw3haw (to himself), Wurzel-Flummery ! 

Margaret. I wonder why he left you the money at 
all. Of course it was very nice of him, but if you didn't 
know him— Why do you think he did, dear % 

Crawshaw. I know no more than this letter. I 
Buppose he had — ah — followed my career, and was — 
ah — interested in it, and being a man with no relations, 
felt that he could- — ah^-safely leave this money to me. 
No doubt Wurzel-Flummery was his mother's maiden 
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name, oi the name of eome othei friend even dearer to 
him ; he wished the name — ah — perpetuated, perhaps 
even recorded not unworthily in the history of -ooi 
oountiy, and — ah — made this will accordingly. In a 
J way it is a kind of— ah — sacied trust. 

Mabqaret. Then, of coarse, yonll accept it, dear t 

Ckawshaw. It requires some consideration. I hare 
my career to think about, my duty to my country. 

Makoabet. Of comae, dear. Uoney is a great help 
in politics, isn't iti 

Crawshaw. Money wisely spent is a help in any 
profession. The view of riches which soci^ista and 
suchlike people profess to take is entirely ill-considered. 
A rich man, who spends his money thoughtfully, is 
serving his country as nobly as anybody. 

Margaret. Yes, dear. Then you think we eoM 
have that second car and the house in Curzon Street ? 

Crawshaw. We must not be led away. Fifty thou- 
sand pounds, properly invested, is only two thousand a 
year. When you have deducted the income-tax — and 
the tax on unearned income is extremely high just 

MABOABEr. Oh, but surely if we have to call our- 
selves Wurzel-Flummery it would count as earned 
income. 

Crawshaw. I fear not. Strictly speaking, all money 
is earned. Even if it is left to you by another, it is 
presumably left to you in recognition of certain out- 
standing qualities which you possess. But Parliament 
takes a different view. I do not for a moment say that 
fifty thousand pounds would not be welcome. Fifty 
thousand pounds is certainly not to he sneezed at 

Maboaret. I should think not, indeed ! 

Crawshaw (unconsciously rising from his chair). And 
without this preposterous condition attached I should 
be pleased to accept this trust, and I would endeavour, 

Mr. Speaker (He sits down again suddenly.) I 

would endeavour. Margaret, to carry it out to the best 
of my poor ability. But^- Wurzel-Flummery ! 

Maboabbt. You would soon get used to it, dear. I 
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had to get nsed to the name of Ciawshaw after I had 
been Debenham for twenty-five years. It is Hurpriaing 
how quickly ircomea to you. I think I only signed my 
name Maigaiet Debenham once after I was married. 

Gkawshaw {kindly). The cases are rather different, 
Ha^jsret. Naturally a woman, who from her cradle 
loo)^ forward to the day when she wilt change her 
same, cannot have this feeling for the — ah — honour of 
his name, which every man — ah — feels. Such a feeling 
is naturally more present in my own case since I have 
been privileged to make the name of Crawshaw in some 
degree— ah — well-known, I might almost say famous. 

Mabqaret [wistfully]. I used to be called "the 
beautiful Miss Debenham of Leamington-" Everybody 
in Leamington knew of me. Of course, I am very proud 
to be Mrs. Robert Crawshaw. 

CiuwSHAW (getting up and umlking over to thejirej^ace). 
Jn a way it would mean beginning all over again. It is 
half the battle in politics to get your name before the 
public, " Whoever is this man Wurzel-Flummery ? " 
people will say. 

UARQARirr. Anyhow, dear, let us look on the bright 
side. Fifty thousand pounds is fifty thousand pounds. 

Gbawbhaw. It is, Margaret. And no doubt it is my 
du^ to accept it. But— well, all I say is that a gentl^ 
man would have left it without any conditions. Or at 
least he would merely have expressed his wish that I 
should take the name, without going bo far as to enforce 
it. Then I could have looked at the matter all round 
in an impartial spirit. 

Mabqabet (pursuing her thoughU), The linen is 
marked R. M. C. now. Of course, we should have to 
have that altered. Do you think R. M. F. would do, 
or would it have to be R. M. W. hyphen F. 1 

Crawshaw. What t Oh — yes, tikere will be a good 
deal of that to attend to. {Going up to her.) I think, 
Uargaiet, I had better talk to Richard about this. Of 
GOQise, it would be absurd to refuse the money, but- 
well, I should like to have his opinion. 

Mabgabbt (gettir^ up). Do you think he would be 
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very BymjMthetic, dear T He mskea jokes ftbont Berione 

things — like biekops and himtmg — jiut as if they weien't 

at all serious. 
Ca&waHAW. I wish to talk to him just to obtain a new 

— ah — point of view. I do not hold myself in the least 

bound to act on anything he says. I regard him as a 

constituent, Margaret. 
Mabqabet. Then I will send Mm to you. 
CiuwsHAW ijmitwig his hands cm her skomders). Hai- 

garet, what do you really feel about it t 
Margabet. Just whatever yoa feel, Robert. 
Crawsbaw {kissing her). Thank yon, Margaret ; yon 

are a good wife to me. 

[She goes out.) 

(Cbawshaw goes to his desk and selecU a " Who's Who " 
from a litUe piU of reference-books on it. He walks 
round to his chair, ails down in it end begins to turn 
the pages, mvrmuring names beginning with " C" to 
himself as hs gets near the j^ace. When he finds it, 
he murmurs " Clifton — that's funny," and doses the 
book. Evidently Oie puhlishers ham failed htm.) 

{Enter Richabd.) 

Richard. Well, vha^a the news ? {He goes to his 
tAd seat on the fender.) Beep left a fortune ? 

Crawshaw (simply). Yes. . . . By a Mr. Antony 
Clifton. I never met him, and I know nothing about 

EiCHAKD ((wrprised). N ot really 1 Well, I copj ^ratn- 

bte you. {He sighs.) To them that hath -Bu tt 

what on earth do you want my advice abou t ? 

(Jkawshaw, There is a slight condition attached. 

RiCEAKD. Oho I 

Ckawshaw. TEe condition is that with this money— 
Gfty thousand ponnda — I take the name of — ah — 
Wurzel-Flummery. 

Richabd {jumping up). £li&kL 

Crawshaw {tuUaly). I said it quite distiDctly — 
Wuizel-Flummeiy, 
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(RicsABD in an atMd silence vialka ov«r to the dak antt 
stands hoMng down at ih» unhappy Cr&wshav, B» 
throws out his left hand as if introdttdng him.) 

Richard (reverently), Mt . Robert Worgel-Bluimiigr y, 
M.P.. one of the most prominent of our younger f ar- 
liamentanatiH. Oh. yon . ■ . oil I . . . oh. hoTT ^ 
he avenly 1_ {He goes back to his seat, look^ wp and 
catches Crawbhaw'b eye,_and breaks down akogoher.) 

Cbawssaw {risiiig wUh dignity). Shall we discuM it 
seiioi^y, or shall we leave it 1 

RiCBABD. How can we diacTiBa a name like Wurp el- 
F liunmery aenoualy '. " Mr. Wutzel-iflunimery uj^' a 
few well-choaM" words seconded the qioti9 n." . . . 
" air, went on Mr. Wurzel-FliimmRjy " Oh, ppoT 



Cbawbhaw {silting dotim gidkily). Tou seem quite 
certain that I shall take the money. 

RiCHABD. I am quite nertaia . 
; Crawshaw. Would you take it ? 

BiCHASD {hesitating). Well — I wonder . 

Crawshaw. After all, as William Sl^kespeare sayi, 
■*' What's in a name ? " 

BiCHAKD. I can tell you something else that Sha ke- 
speare — WiUiam Shakeapeare — aaij. {DnnnaticaUy 
rising.) Who steals mv purse with fifty tho ""*"d in 
'tjlll^t^' fr°ati ■ ^ Tn kia ti^tiiml mnjnt ) Trash, Robe rt. 
<2)ram«(ica% again.) But he who filtihew frotn ipe my 
good na inp. of Crawshaw {lightly) imdjiuiiatitutfiaJilie 
rottra^one otJWurzsi- — 

UBAWSHAW {annoyed). As a matter of fact, Wurzel- 
Flummery is a very good old name. I seem to remember 
some — ah — Hampshire Wurzel -Flummeries. It is a 
veiy laudable spirit on the part of a dying man to wish 
to — ah — perpetuate these old Enghsh names. It all 
seems to me quite natural and straightforward. If I 
take thismoaey I shall have n'>thing to be ashamed of. 

Richard. I see. . . . Look here, mav I aak vou a 
fe w questions ? I g)i<i\AA like to know juflt how jto u 
feel about the whole busines^^t 
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Masoarbt. Still, dear, if it's a veF7 old familj, it 
on^t to be in b; then. 

Viola. I don't mind how old it ia ; I tliink it's lovely. 
Oh, Dick, what fun it will be being announced 1 Just 
think of the footman throwing open the doot and 
aaying 

MaJEd (tmnouncmg). Mr. Denis Clifton. 

{Then ia a Ut^ natural confwion aa Clifton etU«ra 

javntUy in hit summer gutting urith a bundle of jmpert 

under his arm. Cbawbhaw goee tMoardt him and 

shakes hands.) 

Crawshaw. How do you do, Mr, Clifton t Vety 
good of you to come. {Loolang doublfitUy at his clothes.) 
Er^-it ia Mr. Denis Clifton, the solicitor ? 

Clitton [cheetfully). It is, I must apologize for not 
looking the part more, but my clothes did not arrive 
from Clarkson's in time. Very careless of them when 
they had promiaed. And my clerk disfluaded me from 
the aide-whiskera which I keep by me for these occasions. 

Crawshaw {hewUdered). Ah, yes, quite so. But you 
have — ah — full legal authoiity to act in this matter 1 

Clifton. Oh, decidedly. Oh, there's no question of 
that. 

Crawshaw {iniroducinff). My wifr ■ Qd daughter. 
(Clifton bows ffracefully.) My friej t Mr. Bichard 
Meriton. 

Cliftoh {haypily). Dear me! Mr. Meriton too! 
This is quite a situation, as we say in the profession. 

RiCHAED {amiised by him). In the le^al profeaaio n ? 

Clifton. In the theatrical profession. {Turning to 
Maroarbt.) I am a writer of plays, Mrs. Crawshaw, 
I am not giving away a professional secret when I tell 
you that most of the manageis in London have thanked 
me for submitting my work to them. 

Crawshaw (firmly). 1 understood, Mr. Clifton, that 
you were the solicitor employed to wind up the afEaira 
of the late Mr. Antocy Clifton. 

Cliffon. Oh, certainly. Oh, there's no doubt about 
my being a solicitor. My clerk, a man of the utmost 
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mt^rity, not to say pobity, would give me a leferenM. 
I am in the books ; I belong to the Law Society. But 
my heart turns elsewhere. Officially I have embraced 

the profession of a solicitor (franitly, to Mrs. 

Gkawseaw.) But you know what these official embraces 
are. 

Mabqabet. I'm afraid {Sha turns to her \uAanA 

ffff assistance.) 

Cliftok (to Richabd). Unofficially, Mr. Meriton, I 
am wedded to the Muses. 

ViOLA. Dick, isn't he lovely ! 

Crawehaw. Quite so. But just for the moment, 
Mr. Clifton, I take it that we are concerned with legal 
badness. Should I ever wish to produce a play, the 
case would be different. 

Clifton. Admirably put. Pray regard me entirely 
as the solicitor for as long as you wish. {He puts his 
hat down on a chair viilh (ft« papers in it, and laMng ojf 
his gloves, goes on dreamHy) Mr. Denis Clifton was 
superb as a solicitor. In spite of an indifierent make- 
up, his manner of taking ofE his gloves and dropping 
them into his hat {He does so.) 

Maboaret {U> Cbawsbaw). I think, perhaps, Viola 
and I 

BtCHABD {making a move too). We'll leave you to 
your business. Rober^ 

""Clifton {hoUing up his hand). Just one moment if I 
may. I have a letter for you, Mr. Meriton. 

RlCHABD {surprised). For me ^ 

Clifton. Yes. My clerk, a man of the utmost 
integrity — oh, but I said that before — he took it round 
to your rooms this mwrning, but found only painters 
and decorators there. {He isfeeUng in his poiAets and 
now brings the letter ovt.) 1 brou^t it along, hoping 
that Mr. Crawshaw — but of course I never expected 
anything so delightful as this. {He hands over the Uuer 
with a botv.) 

Richard. Than^ . {Be puts it in his pocket.) 

Clifton. Oh, but do read it now, won't you ? {To 
Mrs. Crawseaw.) One so rarely has on opportunity 
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of being present when one's own letters arc ri'sd. I 
think the habit they have on the stage of rt^adin;^ lettera 
aloud to each othet is such a very deli^'htful one. 

(BiCHABD, urilh a smUe and a sknig. hag oji^^d bis 
letter wAtfe Clifton is talkiitg.) 
BiCHABD. Good Lord. ! 
Viola. Dick, what is it * 
RiCHABD {Teading). "199 Linpoln'a Ttiti Pifilds. 

I he wil l of thfi latf. Mr. Ant^wiy CMit^n ypu (tra a l^ffnp.fi- 

Viola. Dick ! 

RiCHABD. " A trifling condition ia attached— namely , 
that you s hould^take the name of — WnT^pl-FI'in'Tnftr v." 

(Clitton, with kis hand on his heart, bows gracefully 
from one to the other of them.) 

Cbawbhaw (annoyed). Impoesible I Why should he 
leave any money to you ! 

Viola. Dick ! How wonderful 1 

Mabqasbt (mildly). I don't remember evei having 
had a morning quite like this. 

Richard {angrily). Is this a joke, Mr. Clifton ? 

CuFTON. Oh, the money is there all nght. My 
clerk, a man of the utmost 

Richard. Then I refuse it. I'll have nothing to do 
wi th it. I won't eveiL ft'C"° °i""» i»-, {Tearing the 

leUer m^bitS.) Tfiat'll whqti ' *'■'"'- nf ynm- mnnoy 

{He staika indignarUly from the room.) 
Viola. Dick ! Oh, but, mother, he muatu't. Oh, I 

must tell him 

{She hvrries after him.) 
Hasoabst (wiih dignity). Really, Mr. Clifton, I'm 
Buiprised at you. 

{She goes out too.) 
CusTON {looking round the room). And now, Mr, 
Crawshaw, we are alone. 
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Crawshaw. Te«. Well, I think, Mr. Clifton, yon 
have a good deal to explain— — 

Cluton. My dear sit, I'm lon^png to begin. I have 
been looking forward to this day for weeks. I spent 
over an hour this morning dresung for it. {He take» 
papers from his hat and moves to the sofa.) Perhaps I 
had better begin from the beginning. 

Crawseaw {interested, indicating th« papers). ' The 
documents in the case ? 

Clifton. Oh dear, no — ^iust Bomethmg to carry in 
the hand. It makes one look more like a solicitor. 
{Reading the tUle,) " Watheraton v. Towser — in re Great 
Missenden Canal Company." My clerk invents the 
titles ; it keeps him busy. He is very fond of Towser ; 
Towser is always coming in. {FrattJcly) You see, Mr. 
Crawshaw, this is my first real case, and I only got it 
, because Antony Clifton is my uncle. My efiorte to 
introduce a little pieturesqueness into the dull formali- 
ties of the law do not meet with that response tliat one 
would have expected. 

Ckawshaw {lookir^ at his watch). Yes. Well, I'm a 
busy man, and if you could tell me as shortly as possible 
why your uncie left tliis money to me, and apparently 
to Mr. Meriton too, under these extraordinary con- 
ditions, I shall be obliged to you. 

Clifton. Say no more, Mr. Crawshaw ; I look for- 
ward to being entirely frauk with you. It will be a 
pleasure. 

Crawshaw. You understand, of course, my position. 
1 think I_ may say that I am not without reputation in 
1he country ; and proud as I am to accept this sacred 
trust, this money which the late Mr. Antony Clifton 
lias seen fit — (modestly) one cannot say why — ^to bequeatii 
to me, yet the use of the name Wwzel-FIummery would 
be excessively awkward. 

Clifton {cheerfvlly). Excessively. 

Crawshaw. Sly object in seeing you was to inquire 
if it was absolutely essential that the name should go 
with the money. 

Clifton. Wei! {thovghtftdly), you may have the name 
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wtthovt the money if yoa like. Bat yon most have th« 
lutme. 

CRi.VfSRA.Vf {digappmtUed). Ah! (Bravely.) OE course, 
I have nothing against the name, a good old Hampshire 
name 

Clifton {shocked). My dear Mr. Crawshaw, you 
didn't think — you really didn't think that anybody had 
been called Wuriel-Flummery before ! Oh no, no. 
Ton and Mr. Meriton were to be the first, the founders 
of the clan, the designers of the Wurzel- Flummery 
sporan 

Cravshaw. What do you mean, sir 1 Are you 
telling me that it is not a real name at ail ? 

Clifton. Oh, it's. a name all right. I know it is 
because — er — / made it up. 

CluwSBAW (outfoged). And you have the impudence 
to pTopose, BIT, that I should take a made-up name i 

CiJFTON {soothingly). Well, all names are made up 
some time or other. Somebody had to think of — Adam. 

Crawshaw. I warn you, Mr. Clifton, that I do not 
allow this trifling with serious subjecta. 

Clifton. It's all so simple, really, . . . You see, 
my Uncle Antony was a rather unusual man. He de- 
spised money. He was not afraid to put it in its proper 
place. The place he put it in was — er— a httle below 
golf and a httle above classical concerts. If a man 
said to him, " Would you like to make fifty thousand 
this afternoon ^ " he would say — well, it would depend 
what he was doing. If he were going to have a round 
at Walton Heath 

Crawshaw. It's perfectly scandalous to talk of 
money in this way. 

Clifton. Well, that's how he talked about it. But 
he didn't find many to agree with him. In fact, ha 
used to say that there was nothii^, however contempt- 
ible, that a man would not' do for money. One day I 
suggested that if he left a legacy with a sufficiently 
foolish name attached to it, somebody might be found 
to refuse it. He lai^hed at the idea. That put me on 
my mettle. " Two people," I said ; " leave the same 
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silly name to two people, two well-known people, rival 
politicianB, Bay, men whose own names are already 
public property. Surely they wouldn't bcti take it." 
That touched him. " Denis, my boy, you've got it," 
he said. "Upon what vile bodies shall we experi- 
ment ? " We decided on yon and Mi. Meriton. The 
next thing was to choose the name. I started on the 
wrong lines. I began by suggesting names like Poikei, 
Tosh, Bugge, Spiftkins — ^the obvious sort. My uncle 

Cbawshaw {boiling with indignation). How dare you 
discuBB me with your uncle, sir I How dare you decide 
in this cold-blooded way whether I am to be called — ah 
— ^Toah — or — ah — ^Porker ! 

Cliiton. My uncle wouldn't hear of Tosh or Porker. 
He wanted a humorous name — a name he could roll 
lovingly round his tongue — a name expressing a sort of 
humorous contempt — Wurzel-Flummery ! I can see 
now the happy ruminating smile which came so often 
on my Uncle Antony's face in those latter months. 
He was thinking of his two Wurzel-Flummerys. I 
remember him saying once — it was at the Zoo — -what a 
pity it was he hadn't enough to divide among the whole 
Cabinet. A whole bunch of Wurzel-Flummerys; it 
would have been rather joUy. 

Cbawshaw, You force me to say, sir, that if that was 
the way you and your uncle used to talk together at 
the Zoo, his death can only be described as a merciful 
intervention of Providence. 

Clifion. Oh, but I think he must be enjoying all 
this somewhere, you know. I hope be is. He would 
have loved this morning. It was his one regret that 
from the necessities of the case he could not live to 
enjoy his own joke ; but he had hopes that echoes of it 
would reach him wherever he might be. It was with 
some such idea, I fancy, that toward the end he became 
interested in spuitualism. 

Cbawshaw {rising solemnly). Mr. Clifton, I have no 
interest in the present whereabouts of your uncle, nor 
in what means he has of overhearing a private conversa- 
tion between you and myself. But if, as you irrever- 
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antly suggest, lie is listening to us, I should lilce him to 
hear this. That, in my opinion, you tue not a qualified 
solicitor at all, tliat you never had an uncle, and that 
the whole story of the will and the ridiculous condition 
attached to it is just the tomfool joke of a man who, by 
his own admission, wastes most of his time writing 
unsuccessful farces. And I propose 

Clifton. Pardon my interrupting. But you said 
farces. Not farces, comedies — of a whimsical nature. 

Crawshaw. Whatever they were, sir, I propose to 
report the whole matter to the Law Society, And you 
know your way out, sir. 

Cliftos. Then I am to understand that you refuse 
the legacy, Mr. Crawshaw ? 

Cbawshaw {startled). What's that ? 

Cliftom, I am to understand that you refuse the 
fifty thousand pounds ? 

Crawshaw. If the money is really there, I most 
certainly do not refuse it. 

Clifton. Oh, the money is most certainly there — 
and the name. Both waiting for you. 

Crawshaw (thumping the tabk). Then, sir, I accept 
them. I feel it my duty to accept them, as a public 
expression of confidence in the late Mr. Clifton's motives. 
I repudiate entirely the motives that you have sug- 
gested to him, and I consider it a sicred duty to show 
what I think of your story by accepting the trust wiiich 
he has bequeathed to me. You will arrange further 
matters with my solicitor. Good morning, sir. 

Clibton (to kiniself as he rises). Mr. Crawshaw here 
drank a glass of water. (To Crawshaw) Mr. Wurzel- 
Flummery, farewell. May I express the parting wish 
that your future career will add fresh lustre to— my 
name. (To himself as he goes out) Exit Mr. Denis 
Clifton with dignity. (Bui he has left his papers iekind 
him.) 

(Ckawshaw, walking indignantly hack to the sofa, sees 
the papers and picks them up.) 

Crawshaw {cont^mpttumsly). ". Watherston v. Towsei 
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— in n Great Hissenden Canal Company." Bah I (Bt 
fear* them v,p and throws them into the fire. He goei hack 
to his wriiing-tabU and is seated there as Viola, foUotned 
by Ueriton, comes in.) 

Viola. Father, Dick doeen't want to take the money, 
but I have told him that of comae he must. He must, 
mustn't he f 

BicHABD. We needn't dray Robert into it. Vi ola. 

Crawshaw. If Bichatd has the very natural feeling 
that it would be awkwaid for me if there were two 
Wurzel-FIummeryB in the House of Commons, I should 
be the last to interfere with his decision. la any case, 
I don't see what concern it is of yonrs, Viola. 

Viola {siirj>rised). But how can we get married if he 
doesn't take the money ? 

CRAWBBAMt {Jurdly understanding.) Harried ? What 
does this mean, Bichard ? 

Richard. I' gi aor ryit has come o' lt liT<; p tVm , "W f. 
ought to have tjiM yfni hpfnrt., ); )ut any h ow we we re 
going to h aye told you in a day or two. Viola a nd I 
WMt_t(i..gEt_iiiaEiifld, 

TSawsbawT And what did you want to get married 
on? 

Richard (wifk a smile). Wofi very much. I'm afraid . 

Viola. We're all right now, father, because we shall 
have fifty thousand pounds. 

Richard (sadly), ^h, V'"'" '"^'"'° ' 

Crawshaw. But naturally this puts a very different 
complexion on matters. 

Viola. So of cour se he itmgt tske it, igustgVi^ 
father ? 

Ceawshaw. I can hardly suppose, Richard, that you 
espect me to entrust my daughter to a man who is so 
little provident for himself that he throws away fifty 
thousand pounds because of some fanciful objection to 
the name which goes with it. 

Richard {in despair). You don't understand. Rob ert. 

Crawshaw. I understand this, Richard. That ii the 
name is good enough for me, it should be good enough 
for you. You don't mind asking Viola to take your 
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nune, bnt you considei it an insult if you are asked to 
take mjf name. 

Richard {miseriMti to Viola). Do yon want to b e 
Mrs. Wurzel-FlummeTT^ 

' "Vicrcr: weu, im going to be Miss Wurzel-Flummery 
anyhow, darling. 

Richard (be^m). Heaven help me ! yon'll make m e 
takeit. But Wll n^t u'ndeWtftfad 
" ""CKlwflHAW (ttopjm^ to administer comfort to him (m his 
watf out). Come, come, Richard. {Patting kim on the 
thovlder.) I understand perfectly. All that you were 
saying about money a little while ago — it's all perfectly 
true, it's all just what I feel myself. But in practice wc 
haye to make allowances sometimes. We have to sacri- 
fice our ideals for — ah^ — others. I shall be very proud 
to have you foi a son-in-law, and to feet that there will 
be the two of ua in Parliament together upholding the 
honour of the — ah — name. And perliaps now that we 
SK to be BO closely related, you may come to feel some 
day that your views could be — all— more adequately put 
forward from my side of the House. 

Richard. Goon. Robert ; I deserve it . 

Crawshaw. WeU, well ! Margaret wiU be interested 
in our news. And you must send that solicitor a line — 
oi perhaps a telephone message would be better, {Be 
goes to the door and turns round just as he is goirig otit.) 
Yee, I think the telephone, Richard ; it would be safer. 
(Exit.) 

Richard (holding out his hands to Viola). Come here . 
Mrs. Wurzel^FIummejy. 
"Viola. Not Mrs. Wurzel-Flummery ; Mrs. Dick. 
And soon, please, darling. {She comes to him.) 

Richard {shaking his head sadly at her). I don't kno w 
what I've done , Viola . {Suddenly.) But you're WM th 
it"!! {Be Msses her, and (Sen says in alow VM06,) ^j^ 
God hel p me if I ever stop thinking so I 

{Enter Mb. Denis Clifton. He sees them, and koVcs 
o&oul very tactfully iciiA his back towards them, hummmg 
to hims^.) 
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BiCEAKD. Hullo t 

Cliston {to himself). Now where did I put tlioae 

Papers ! (He hums to himself again.) Now where — oh, 
beg your pardon ! I left some papers behind. 

VioiA. Dick, jou'll tell him. {As she goes out, she 
says to Clifton.) Gkiod-bye, Ur. Clifton, and thank 
you for writing euch nice lettera. 

Clifton. Cbod-bye, Miss Crawshaw. 

Viola.. Just say it to see how it sounds. 

Cluton. Good-by^ Miss Wnizel-FIummery. 
. Viola (smiling happily). No, not Miss, Mrs. 
(Sha goes out.) 

Clifton {lookii^ in surprise from hor to him). Ton 
don't mean 

BiCHAED. Yes ; and I'm taking the money a fter all . 
Mr. Clifton . 

Clifton. Dear me, what a sitoationl {Thoughtfully 
to himself.) I wondeihow a rough scenario would strike 
Q» mauageis. 

Richard. Poor Mr. Clifton ! 

Clifton. Why poor ! 

Richard. You missed all the best part. You didn 't 
hear what I said to Crawshaw abont money befo re 
you camg . 

Clifton (thoughtjuUy). Oh t was it very 

{Brighietiing up.) But I expect Uncle Antony heard. 
(After a pause.) Weil, I must be getting on. I wonder 
if you've noticed any important papers lying about, in 
connection with the Great Misaenden Canal Company — 

a most intricate case, in which my clerk and I 

(He has mwtnured himself across to the fireplace, and the 
fragments of his important case suddenly catch hie eye. 
He picks vp one of the fragments.) Ah, yes. Well, I 
shall tell my clerk that we lost the case. He will be 
sorry. He had got quite fond of that canal. (He turns 
to go, but first says to Meriton.) So you're taking the 
money, Mr. Meriton ! 

Richard. Ya- 

Clifton. And Mr, Crawshaw too I 
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BiCHABD. Tes. 

Clutos {to JtffiMl^ Of he ffoet out). They ate both 
taking it. {Be sUng and looks up to Uncle Antony wtik 
a tmUe.) Good old Uncle Antony — ho knew — he knew . 

(Meatfoh Mnda watching him at he goes.) 
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A Foil House 

I piiTTipdy In C aeta. By Fred .Tarkaon. 1 nalea. T 
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of luuRh*. Boyalty, KS. Price, 75 centa. 
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